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THE MEMBERS’ FORUM 
The Expanding Field of Industrial Relations 


The attentive observer of developments in labor administration cannot 
fail to note significant changes that are taking place in the scope of personnel 
work and in the viewpoint and the qualifications of the workers. These 
changes relate to policies, to methods, and to the place of industrial relations 
in the general scheme of management. 

Modern personnel administration is of somewhat mixed ancestry. One 
branch of its family tree leads to the function of employment—“personnel” 
in the narrower sense—while the other splits up into numerous twigs of 
welfare activities and unclassified benevolences. 

Labor needs of the war period found the employment manager and the 
welfare director already established in many business institutions. They 
were promptly drafted into the new vocation of industrial relations manage- 
ment, where they were joined by recruits drawn from all sources, and 
equipped with all varieties of experience, qualifications and background. 
Then came the well-remembered era in which new labor policies were 
adopted, changed and discarded with bewildering rapidity. All sorts of 
methods of regulating the relationships between employers and employees 
were devised. It appeared that a new profession of labor management had 
sprung up, fully manned, almost over night. In place of the modest employ- 
ment man and the struggling social service worker, there was found the 
director of industrial relations. 

But in many companies the duties of the labor manager had little visible 
connection with management in general. The personnel man was not 
expected to have much knowledge about—sometimes not even much sympa- 
thy with—the business affairs of his employer. His place in the official 
family was uncertain. He was looked on either as a wart on the nose of 
management or (depending upon the viewpoint of the onlooker) as a humani- 
tarian missionary among the cannibals of industry. It was expected that 
about every so often he would break loose with some impracticable project 
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and have to be sat upon. In such companies he was seldom or neve 
consulted about the fixing of wage rates or the lay-out of factories. It was 
expected that he would take the industrial situation pretty much as he found 
it, and then by some unexplained process would conjure up peace and 
contentment in the labor force. If he failed, it was likely to be taken ag 
evidence that new-fangled notions of handling labor never were any good, 

It is not intended here to assert that the ideas and practices just 
described have wholly disappeared. In greater or less degree and in some 
companies, they survive today. But among more enlightened employers 
there has grown up a distinctly different conception of the job of the labor 
manager. Purposes and methods of industrial relations work have been 
keenly scrutinized, in order to square this work with economic facts and 
business principles and to fit it into its proper place in the business organiza- 
tion. The result has been an enlarged conception of labor management as an 
essential part of general management, not be separated from the other policies 
of the corporation. Industrial relations is now viewed as a part of the job 
of every official connected with production, from president to foreman. The 
personnel manager, under whatever title, emerges as a specialist employed 
to direct labor policies and practices and to advise the line executives in 
matters connected with the handling of the working force. 

If industrial management be indeed a profession, personnel management 
is a specialized branch of that profession. But other kinds of specialists are 
expected to be versed in the general principles of their callings. The ortho- 
dontist is not without knowledge of anatomy. The tax attorney has an 
understanding of common law. No less should the expert in industrial 
relations have an understanding of industrial management and of the eco- 
nomic principles upon which his employer’s business is founded. 

To the challenge involved in this broadened conception of labor manage- 
ment, industrial relations men have responded with a corresponding growth 
in capacity and in knowledge. Many a personnel director of today is a 
well acquainted with the business affairs of his company as is the president 
or the general manager. Sometimes, in fact, he is the man to whom the 
company management looks for counsel on business trends and all matters 
having an economic aspect. In the industrial relations ranks are to be found 
some of the keenest students of business economics, of price and wage 
movements and of industrial current history. Labor policies are tested 
against hard facts and cold figures. Often the personnel manager sits in 
the highest councils of the company, in order that production and sales 
policies may be adopted in harmony with the labor situation. 

While the industrial relations director has thus assumed a new atl 


intimate relationship with general management, he has found it necessafy 
to understand an increasingly complex technic in his own field. The demands 


upon him are more varied than in the past, and these demands must be 
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answered with concrete accomplishment, not with shadowy idealism. His 
specialized branch of the profession of management has itself split up into 
a number of specialties—wage setting, employment, education, safety and 
the rest-—each with its own requirements of knowledge and experience 
and each manned by its own experts. 

Detailed mastery of all these specialties is beyond the power of one 
man. The industrial relations director cannot hope to function as safety 
engineer and chief surgeon and employment manager and statistician and 
instructor of foremen’s classes all at the same time. Consequently it has 
come about that in some of the larger corporations the labor manager is 
director of a staff of specialists, each occupied intensively with his own 
functions. It is the duty of the labor manager to inspire and direct and 
co-ordinate the work of these specialists, while at the same time he takes 
primary responsibility for labor policies in general. Here is a task which 
it will be conceded is big enough for anybody. 

Moreover, it is a task in which success is vital. Industrial managers 
have got far away from the notion which many of them once held that 
labor maintenance was of no particular importance and that if the industrial 
relations program fell down no great harm had been done. The primary 
need of equity and peace in labor relationships is everywhere recognized. 
So much the more heavy is the responsibility laid upon the industrial 
relations manager. 

Personnel administration has indeed traveled far since the days of 
the “uplifter.” E. S. Cownprick 





A Sick Benefit Policy Which Includes 
Hourly Workers 


The outstanding feature of the Brooklyn Edison Company’s liberal 
arrangement for taking care of sick employes is that hourly employes are 
included in such benefits, and these individuals also receive extensive 
privileges in the way of vacations and holidays. The benefits in question 
are the outcome of an exceedingly careful and extensive study on the part 
of the President of the company and are intended as a long-time arrange- 
ment rather than as a matter of trial. The benefits are as follows: 

Employes when sick are carried on the payroll at full rate of pay for 
25 per cent. of the time they have been with the company, and after the 
lapse of this period recommendation may be made by Department Heads 
for carrying them at half pay for indefinite periods. 

It is necessary for weekly employes to be in the service of the company 
for one month, and for hourly employes to serve one year before being 
entitled to these benefits. 

The maximum period at full pay for any employe is 26 weeks. As 
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stated, all employes are subject to these benefits. If a laborer were sig 
for 26 weeks, he would be carried on the sick payroll at full rate of pay 
for this period in just the same manner as a clerical worker. No contriby. 
tion is made by employes towards these benefits ; the expenses are shouldered 
entirely by the company. 

No employe receives sick pay unless the company’s physicians are 
satisfied as to the genuineness of the sickness in question. It has been 
found in practice that very few attempts are made to take advantage of the 
company’s generosity, although the number of employes now approxi- 
mates 6,800. 

The stated periods of service on the parts of weekly and hourly 
employes entitle them to two weeks’ vacation, so that again in such unskilled 
positions as that of laborer, the employe receives two weeks vacation, based 
on his period of service. In addition, employes receive ten national holi- 
days, with the exception of individuals in what may be termed the operating 
services of the company. This group represents about 15 per cent. of the 
company’s full working force. 

Generally speaking, the motive behind these arrangements is to place 
the hourly employe on a higher plane than has existed heretofore. Or 
perhaps it should be said that these benefits are the material outcome of 
the President’s longstanding viewpoint on the relative position of hourly 
employes. The attempt is distinctly to reduce the difference between the 
hourly and the weekly workers. So far it is thought that these efforts 
have been much appreciated by the employes and have been of marked 
benefit to the company in increased efforts on the part of those most 


concerned. R. V. Ricxcorp, Manager of Personnel Service, 
Brooklyn Edison Company. 





A Co-operative Enterprise in Safety 


Two years ago, a number of the leading oil companies of California 
joined together in a co-operative effort to educate their employees along 
safety lines. Several of these companies support industrial relations depatt- 
ments, and part of them have full-time safety engineers. A need was felt for 
some method of bringing forcibly to the attention of employees in all depart: 
ments of the industry the major causes of accidents and the best ways of 
avoiding them. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the production of a film which 
would tell the story in such a manner as to appeal to employees in the various | 
widely scattered divisions of the petroleum industry. As conducted in Cal 
fornia, this industry combines four major departments, namely: producing 
fields, pipe lines, marine departments and sales. Each of these has its owl 
operating organization and presents an entirely different group of hazards 
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As a result of the work of the committee, the co-operation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the California State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission was secured. After collecting statistics as to the major causes of ac- 
cidents in all departments, it was thought best to focus upon the general idea 
of accident prevention, sketching only a few of the outstanding accident haz- 
ards in each of the major divisions. The film which was finally produced 
consists of four reels, with the title, “When Wages Stop,” the name being 
suggested by the thought that when a man meets with a disabling accident his 
name is dropped from the payroll, even though he draws compensation. The 
film is held together by a story, and the action is sufficiently varied and inter- 
esting to hold the attention of general audiences, as well as of oil workers. 

Various companies were so well pleased with this co-operative under- 
taking that an effort was set on foot at the time of the Pacific Safety Confer- 
ence, held in San Francisco in April of this year, te work upon a much 
broader basis in accomplishing further results. A committee was appointed 
which is known as the Safety Handbook Committee, the thought being to 
draft a series of popularly written, well illustrated booklets for each of the 
various divisions of the oil industry. The functions of this committee have 
been somewhat broadened by reason of the fact that the project has been 
endorsed by the California Chamber of Mines and Oil and by the United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

The general committee lays down broad policies for work, the details of 
which are carried out by sub-committees on the various divisions, as follows: 
Producing Fields, Pipe Lines, Refineries, Sales Departments, Marine Trans- 
portation, Engineering Construction, Automotive Equipment. 

Two men are giving a large share of their time to the work, and material 
is being gathered suitable for articles which will appeal to the foremen and 
superintendents. These articles are being published through the official organ 
of the Chamber of Mines and Oil—The Mining and Oil Bulletin—and 
through other mining and oil publications. Articles will also appear from 
time to time in The National Safety News. The chairman of this committee 
in California is also chairman of the Petroleum Safety Bulletin Committee 
of the National Safety News, so the two projects work together very well. 

As soon as any considerable fund of material suitable for distribution to 
workers is gathered upon any topic, a publication will be issued which can be 
purchased at cost by the various companies interested. It has been definitely 
decided that all material published shall be free from any hint of being hard 
and fast rules, but instead shall take the form of educational material, popu- 
larly and clearly presented, to show the worker the causes of accidents and 
the best methods to be used in doing the work safely. 

Roy WILLMARTH KELLy, Chairman, 
Petroleum Safety Committee of California. 
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What the Foreman Should Know About 
the Cost of Production 

The usual function of a cost system in a business is.to keep costs data 
on the product manufactured, furnish information for the financial state. 
ment, and to give the chief executive facts and figures on the business from 
time to time. But, these records should also be available to the factory 
executives and foremen. The foreman can be a powerful factor in securing 
lower costs if he is provided with accurate data, in detail, on the cost of 
materials and operations. The total cost of the complete product is of 
interest to him, of course, but he must have comparative figures, in detail, 

And, after all, it is just a matter of mutual education. It is difficult 
for a man whose educaticn has been purely of an accounting nature to 
recognize the needs of the factory foreman. In a like manner the foreman 
in his work of getting out the parts from the raw material, cannot realize 
the importance of a cost system, cannot see where it will benefit him, and 
he naturally considers it a bunch of “red tape.” If he is given figures that 
he can interpret and get a comparison of costs of methods, materials and 
operations, he will be willing and eager to cooperate to the fullest in fur. 
nishing the daily figures from which the costs are compiled. 

“Reduced costs” is merely another way of saying increased profits, and 
profit is the primary reason for business. Without it no successful business 
enterprise can exist. However, this profit must be in three forms. A profit 
must be obtained for the owners of the business in a suitable return on the 
investment. The producer, or workman, must also have a profit in a good 
living wage so that he can obtain the things necessary to his happiness and 
welfare. Also, a profit must be given the ultimate consumer of the product 
in a satisfactory service from the product. 

One might say it is the foreman’s job to keep down costs and get pro- 
duction of the quality and in the quantity required. This is true, but, at 
what better point can a foreman begin investigation of the various items, 
than the detailed costs and comparisons on materials and operations? Armed 
with a scrap report showing the number of pieces and their value in dollars 
and cents, before this information has become old, a foreman is in a position 
to greatly cut down losses that count. A report showing merely the number 
of parts scrapped is very often misleading and does not answer the purpose. 

For these various reasons there exists a feeling of Production Depart- 
ment versus Cost Department, playing one against the other, and that spirit 
of co-operation, of working together for a common end, is entirely lost 
With a proper bringing together of the factory departments and Cost De 
partment through an educational program, immense gains can be made in 
securing, or increasing the ultimate goal—profit. 

Tos. B. ForpHAM, Superintendent, Delco-Light Compan). 
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THE MANAGEMENT INDEX 
Abstracts and News Items 


332. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


Restoring Life to Railway Credit 

The theory of the present law called the 
Transportation Act of 1920, is to give the 
railways under honest, economical and effi- 
cient management a fair return provided 
they can earn it at rates which are just 
and reasonable. The return for 1923 is 
approximately 5 per cent and this has been 
accompanied by a corresponding benefit 
to the public in the constantly descending 
average freight rate. During the four 
years since the resumption of private opera- 
tion, in the absence of any important rail- 
road legislation, the effect of the steady 
improvement has been to greatly rehabili- 
tate railway credit. During this time also 
they have invested in new money 14.12 per 
cent of the value given their properties by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1920. The curve of freight traffic shows 
that more railways are needed. There 
has never been a time when the public gen- 
erally has been so widely interested in rail- 
road stock. More than any other one thing, 
the railroads need stability in the govern- 
mental attitude. The president of the 
Union Pacific System concludes that since 
the results of government ownership were 
disastrous at a time when patriotism sup- 
posedly stimulated everyone to the highest 


degree, such operation could not be suc- 


cessful were such stimuli removed. By 
Carl R. Gray. Coast Banker, Oct., 1924, p. 
652 :214. 


Industrial Financing Plan 

Along the line of the industrial financing 
plan in effect in Baltimore and Louisville 
and being considered by San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, organizing of a corporation to 
assist worthwhile young industries in Seat- 
tle is under way following a meeting called 
by Mayor Edward J. Brown October 1 and 


attended by twenty-five financial, industrial 
and commercial leaders. The meeting di- 
rected the mayor to appoint a committee of 
twenty business men, headed by William 
Pigott, Seattle capitalist, who will take pre- 
liminary steps for working out the plan to 
be followed in the details of the organiza- 
tion. Among the points brought out by the 
promoters of the project was that the nat- 
ural resources of the Pacific Northwest 
were rapidly being depleted, that dairying 
and agriculture cannot be depended upon to 
sustain a large urban population alone, and 
that there must be manufacturing in order 
to develop a large city. The addition of 
10,000 wage earners would mean to Seattle 
an increase of 100,000 in population and an 
increase of 25 per cent in the valuation of 
property. Assurance has been given that if 
the citizens of Seattle will raise one million 
dollars for the purpose of helping secure 
new industries and for assisting in the ex- 
pansion of those worthy industries already 
here, two or three million more dollars are 
available in the East. Coast Banker, Oct., 
1924, p. 737. 


The Alarming Increase in Embezzle- 
ments 

Our modern business man has for years 
been seeking the easiest way of doing busi- 
ness. For one thing, he does not want to 
incur the expense of hiring a certified pub- 
lic accountant to examine his books every 
three to six months. A worse feature is 
that an employer sometimes makes inten- 
tional misstatements of facts in his negotia- 
tions for a bond, and as he does so his 
employees are apt to do. The remedies lie 
in closer investigation into the record of 
employees, in the employer’s dealing with 
the public and with his employees in the 
manner he wants them to deal with him. 
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Our business men should follow the same 
system practised by English merchants, of 
employing a certified public accountant to 
come in at regular intervals and investigate 
the business thoroughly. By E. A. St. 
John. The Economic World, Nov. 15, 1924, 
p. 707 :3%. 


Labor’s Bridge to Understanding 

No economic development in the world 
today is so full of promise as the entry of 
organized labor into the banking business. 
When labor stepped into the banking field 
a little more than three years ago, it was 
regarded as a revolutionary move. The 
employers expected these new banks would 
fail. How could mere workmen succeed 
in a business so complex and abstruse? 
But no brotherhood bank has failed be- 
cause each of them is operated on the sound 
and simple principles which govern good 
bankers everywhere. Until the labor bank 
came into being it was difficult to find a 
common ground between capital and labor ; 
events seem to prove that it is the best 
hope of reaching an understanding between 
them. By Warren S. Stone. Printers’ Ink, 
Nov. 13, 1924, p. 103 :4%4. 


Finding Your Industry’s Cycle 

The staff assistant to the president of the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company de- 
scribes, in an article profusely illustrated 
with charts, methods used in revealing and 
correcting seasonal variations. He shows 
a one year’s moving average and the actual 
monthly record alternating about it; also 
a median selection for constructing a sea- 
sonal index. The sales experience of a 
typical branch of the industry is traced 
in order to forecast the probable reaction 
of its particular cycle. By Joseph H. Bar- 
ber. Management and Administration, 
Nov., 1924, p. 479:8. 


Correct Costs at Little Expense 

A system for the small and medium- 
sized plant manufacturing plumbing goods 
can be applied in all branches of industry. 
An organization chart shows how the func- 
tions of plant management have been con- 
densed to require the time of only three 


major executives, while the cost system jg 
operated by two to three clerks. A typical 
classification of accounts is listed numer. 
ically, with blank numbers left for possible 
new accounts. Departmental overhead 
rates are the most accurate. The appor. 
tioning of overhead may best be done by its 
application to direct labor costs if the wages 
are uniform. If not, burden may be ap- 
plied to direct labor time. Nickel plating 
operations may be treated as overhead and 
distributed in proportion to direct labor 
cost on nickel buffing. The latter opera. 
tion bears a very consistent relation to 
nickel plating time. This article is one 
of a series which will deal with stores, 
purchasing and the handling of detail costs 
in a small industry. By Gaylord G. Thomp- 
son. Management and Administration, 
Nov., 1924, p. 517 :4. 


How We Serve Steel 

The vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company narrates four cases where steel 
companies were assisted in refinancing, 
Sometimes to produce on a sound basis 
new equipment or new buildings are needed, 
In such cases the bank originates a bond 
issue to raise the necessary money. The 
bank has also helped steel companies to 
market their products by putting them in 
touch with prospective buyers, known to the 
bank, such as railroads and other heavy 
users of steel. The foreign department 
of the bank is also of service in expediting 
foreign trade of the industries. By J. R 
Kraus. Credit Monthly, Nov., 1924, p 
53:1. 


Financing the Sale of Automobiles 

The vast spread of motoring, the unpre- 
cedented output of small, cheap cars, the 
growing realization of the economy of cars 
for business purposes, the great increase in 
the use of trucks and tractors have cre- 
ated a financial problem for the dealer. 
Since 60 to 70 per cent of all passenger 
cars and 90 per cent of all trucks and 
tractors are sold on credit, most dealers 
require wholesale and retail financing, s0 
as to carry not only their own stock, but 
to survive during the interval that install- 
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ments are being paid. Details of these 
methods of financing are given and the 
sources of funds, together with a discus- 
sion of the cost of service. By J. A. 
Estey. The Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Nov., 
1924, p. 44:6. 


Watching the Fluctuations in Retail and 
Wholesale Trade 


Reports of wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Board cover a considerable proportion of 
the country’s trade in a large variety of 
channels. Since these figures are now 
available for a period of five years, an 
interpretation of their meaning is now 
possible. Diagrams show the indices of 
wholesale and department store sales with 
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seasonal variations corrected, constructed 
from the second Federal Reserve District 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. As a result of a series of experi- 
ments a composite index has been made up, 
as most nearly representing current prices 
in the wholesale trade. The department 
store trade in New York City tends to in- 
crease at a very rapid rate of 8 or 9 per 
cent a year. This secular trend is also 
shown in the diagrams. The index for 
the mail order house shows how the farmer 
was hit by the drop in agricultural prices 
in 1920 and 1921, but how his purchasing 
power has gradually recovered. To some 
degree these indices are approximations, 
but they attempt to show at any time 
whether trade is better or worse. By W. 
Randolph Burgess. Credit Monthly, Nov., 
1924, p. 8:2. 


61. OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
651.1 Space: Location, Equipment, Arrangement 


Locating an Office 

A scientific analysis to such questions as 
these is considered: Is it necessary for our 
office to have such a location? If neces- 
sary for part, is it mecessary for all? 
What service and conveniences are we get- 
ting for this expenditure? Can we get 
along with less space by a scientific study 
of the work to be performed and plan- 
ning the arrangement to fit those needs? 
Once the subject has been opened up, the 
inquiry should be directed all the way back 
to fundamental financial, production, sales 
and service policies and information gath- 
ered as to the actual requirements of the 
business. By Warren D. Bruner. Bulletin 
of the Taylor Society, Oct., 1924, p. 
225 :3%4. 


A Noiseless Room That Speeds 
Production 
It has long been recognized that a noisy 
office has a bad effect upon the energy and 
output of the employees working in it. The 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank decided to 
try the experiment of moving the steno- 
graphic department away from the general 





banking section. The new office ceiling 
was lined with felt which absorbed all 
sound waves, but did not reflect them. The 
result of this installation is that the noise 
produced by the typewriters is made prac- 
tically non-existent. The girls are relieved 
of most of the strain caused by noise, and 
while such things are hard to measure it 
is felt that their output has increased. By 
Harry E. Weese. System, Nov., 1924, p. 
654:1. 


Two New Information Bureaus 
Established 

In order to make it more convenient for 
customers to transact business with the 
various divisions of the Commonwealth 
Edison company, two additional informa- 
tion bureaus have been established by the 
Mail and Information Department, follow- 
ing favorable action on the matter by the 
Public Relations Committee. 

The importance of the position of “In- 
formation Girl” can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. A tally of calls made at the 
three information desks showed a grand 
total of 1,041 requests by customers an- 
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swered by information girls in a single day. 

Every request for information or assist- 
ance by a customer represents an oppor- 
tunity to render him a service and to make 
a friend for the company. The public rela- 
tions aspect of the work of the informa- 


tion girls is, therefore, of the utmost im. 
portance. To answer 300 questions a day, 
as figures indicate these girls are doing at 
present, requires patience, tact, good judg- 
ment and courtesy. The Edison Round 
Table, Nov. 15, 1924. 


651.3 Organization: Job Analysis, Employment, Pay. 


Organization for Successful Operation 

The first element of industrial success is 
not ownership, but a grasp and sensitive- 
ness to public demand. The second is the 
development of a plan to realize the idea. 
An organization to carry out the plan comes 
third. In selecting material, some delib- 
erately go to colleges and other institutions, 
some take trained men from their com- 
petitors, others leave it to chance. Psy- 
chological tests are becoming more and 
more useful in developing subordinates. 
Promotion from within the organization 
will of course build loyalty in the staff. 
The importance of training, education, in- 
spiration and discipline can hardly be over- 
estimated. Improvement of system and 
service can be accomplished by depart- 
mental meetings. Some companies find it 
practical to pay part or all of the expense 
of extension courses taken by employees. 
Nothing is so salutary in keeping a staff up 
to the mark as a statement of facts. An- 
other effective method of discipline is the 
salary list which should be regularly and 
thoughtfully revised. Ideals to work for, 
and a complete understanding of each man’s 
part in the organization help to inspire the 
worker to his best efforts. By B. A. 
Franklin. Management and Administra- 
tion, Nov., 1924, p. 513:4. 


Analysis of the Office Manager’s Job 

The office phase of management has in 
many instances been left to drift. If it 
followed familiar routine no serious ques- 
tions were raised. If the place looked like 
an office, then it was an office. Some of 
the points of the exceptional installations 
which prove that this rule did not get the 
best results are: 1.-The office is a live, 


producing unit in its own sphere. 2, The 
good office executive expresses the same 
sense of energy and alertness that other de. 
partments do. 3. A live operating schedule, 
keenness for improvement, savings, economy 
of time, material and effort takes the place 
of formal routine. 4. Discipline grows out 
of the orderly planning of the daily work, 
5. The office executive is never afraid to 
teach. The office force is never afraid to 
learn. Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’ 
Labor Digest, Nov. 1, 1924. 


The Information Desk 

The result of a lengthy investigation. 
The experiences of many large firms are 
given. The attitude of the information 
clerk should be one of great respect for 
his firm and his job. He should have a 
vision of its importance in sales, in adjust- 
ment, in service. He should think of him- 
self as an executive charged with the duty 
of getting important things done, maintain- 
ing good will with all with whom the firm 
deals. He should be on the alert to pass 
a tip that might mean a sale, to say a word 
that would smooth a misunderstanding, to 
satisfy the applicant even though an inter- 
view be denied. It is possible for him to be 
an asset to any organization. Many firms 
could afford to pay a high salary for a 
good man for this job. Personal Efficiency, 
Oct., 1924, p. 636:16. 


A Survey of Office Salaries in Greater 
New York 

An analysis of salaries for male officé 

workers in New York including accoumt- 

ants, bookkeepers, general office clerks, 

stenographers and draftsmen. The location 

of an office, its accessibility to transit lines, 
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and the size of the staff are all factors 
which introduce variations. It is pointed 
out that in this field employers get exactly 
what they pay for, that is, if an organiza- 
tion’s salaries are below the prevailing 


level they will either not hold their office 
employees or else get individuals who are 
not the best of the class. Industrial Re- 
lations: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Nov. 8, 
1924. 


651.447 Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Employee Publications 


Training Prospective Chief Clerks 

Understudies are just as important in 
business as in theatricals. The man who 
trains an understudy not only places him- 
self in line for promotion but also has the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is helping 
to build up a smoothly running organiza- 
tion. Everything else being equal, the 
man who has trained a substitute for him- 
self has “superior direction” over the man 
without a substitute. By C. U. Staple- 
ton. Canadian National Railways Maga- 
gine, Oct., 1924, p. 24:1%. 


Library Facilities of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company 

“Our library is not merely a storehouse 
of books, but rather a means of access to 
all available reference resources, files, 
magazines, government material and other 
libtaries in the city. It was very early 
recognized by the public utility as valu- 
able, since electric science has advanced 
with such rapid strides. Resources of our 
library are: 4,500 books, 3,500 pamphlets 
in vertical files, 60 technical magazines, 


and 15 or more of a popular nature.” By 
Edith L. Mattson. The Edison Round 
Table, Nov. 15, 1924. 


Building the Advertising Library 


Advertisers are coming more and more 
to realize the need of an accessible store- 
house of information. They need to be 
well informed about the various products 
and manufactures which they represent. 
They need to have the latest information 
as to market conditions. In addition to 
help obtained from reference books, the 
advertiser should make use of some of 
these information services: Federal Trade 
Information Service, Harvard Economic 
Service, United Business Service. The 
best material for advertisers, however, is 
to be found in the current periodicals and 
newspapers, which should be clipped and 
filed. These files may be conveniently ar- 
ranged under the headings: General In- 
formation, Advertisement File and Art 
File. By Catherine L. Nichol. Western 
Advertising, Nov., 1924, p. 42:1. 


651.45 Benefit Systems and Incentives: Pensions, Profit-Sharing, Sug- 
gestions, Vacations. 


Bank Insures Its Working Staff 

The Marine National Bank of Seattle 
announced recently a group life insurance 
plan by the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany covering all the employes of the 
bank, including officers. The policy is 
partly gratuitous to the employe and pro- 
vides for $1,000 insurance for those with 
the institution less than one year; $2,000 


for those employed for one to two years, 
and $3,000 for two years or more service. 
Executives are insured for $5,000. The 
bank believes its employes deserving of 
such protection, and the employes partial 
responsibility for payment inclines toward 
greater appreciation, according to E. 
Shorrock, vice president. Coast Banker, 
Oct., 1924, p. 738. 
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651.5 Records: Forms, Charts, Cards, Files, Statistics 


Was He Right? 

The treasurer of a well-known New 
York company has a mania for keeping 
his desk clear. It is one of the ordinary 
flat-top variety. There is never discover- 
able more than one bunch of papers upon 
it at any one time. And when he leaves 
at night it is wholly bare. 

It appears, however, that this man has 
a theory. 

“The top of a desk,” he expounds, “is 
for work. It is not for storage. You 
cannot work on more than one paper or 
bunch of papers at a time. Your mind 
can handle only one topic. 

“The papers you are not actually study- 
ing belong inside, in a file, tickler or 
drawer, each waiting for its turn. They 
should not be on the desk surface.” 

Is he right? 

This man has one drawer for matters 


in course of correspondence or discussion, 
another for papers done with and ready 
to be filed; another for memoranda and 
odd notes that will be wastebasketed when 
he is sure they are not going to be eyer 
looked at again—but the desk top itself 
is sacred to the job immediately in work 
The Value Mark, Nov., 1924. 


Office Forms Standardize Systems 

Standardization of office forms will do 
much to economize time and effort. In 
ordering, such details as color, form, size 
and use must be considered. When stand- 
ardized, ordering in quantity will lessen 
the cost per sheet. A dictation record for 
stenographers is shown, also a bookkeep- 
er’s time analysis record and one month’s 
section of a Budget Sheet. By Craig 
Saxon. Canadten Manufacturer, Nov. 
1924, p. 23:2. 


651.7 Correspondence and Reports: Letters, Minutes, Notices 


Curtailing Correspondence in Railroad 
Offices 

If all letters requesting information are 
acknowledged by letter when the informa- 
tion is not immediately available, many 
thousands of tracers would be saved. An 
office averaging only five tracers a day is 
spending about $300 a year, the greater 
part of which might be saved if prompt 
acknowledgment of all letters on which 


tracers might be anticipated were made, 
Unnecessary and expensive correspond- 
ence has long been a burden to railways. 
Cooperation in this connection is one of 
the vital necessities of today, because the 
continuous heavy increase in the volume 
of correspondence is now a very serious 
problem in all large organizations. By 
C. U. Stapleton. Railway Age, Nov. 15, 
1924, p. 887 :134. 


658. PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


658.1 


Getting the Executive Program Across 

The manufacturing executive will find 
reflected in the machine burden chart a 
vivid picture of the condition of the entire 
plant. Colors indicate idleness and its 
causes: lack of operator, work, repairs, 
etc. If, in addition, the executive has a 
plot of the sales and shipments promised 
each day for several months ahead, he is 


General: Promotion, Finance, Organisation 


well fortified with knowledge for pre- 
planning the activities of the plant as a 
whole. The Holt method of preplanning 
sales included a survey of the entire 
world to determine possible markets. A 
definite manufacturing program followed. 
Some of the experiences of the company 
with employee representation are narrated. 
In May, 1919, a group of three men from 
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the shop applied to the manufacturing 
executive for permission to form a com- 
mittee to represent the men in their deal- 
ings with the management. A shop com- 
mittee was formed with five fundamentals 
as the basis of such dealings. It was 
found that the requests of the commit- 
tee did not represent the wishes of the 
force as a whole but were rather those of 
some particular group. It also became ap- 
parent that members of the committee 
continually represented anything brought 
about for the good of the workers as the 
result of efforts of the committee. Opin- 
ions of the men were distorted when they 
reached the management. For these rea- 
sons the plan was abandoned in 1921. The 
spirit of the workmen, however, is ex- 
hibited in their unexcelled record of 734 
consecutive work days of exactly con- 
trolled, scheduled production. A summary 
of the results of scientific management 
in the Holt plant concludes this series. 
By George D. Babcock. Management and 
Administration, Nov., 1924, p. 497 :6. 


Costs for Executives 

If all the departments are engaged in 
active production, all the burden becomes 
a part of the accumulated costs when each 
department passes along its allotted share of 
the burden to the items of production which 
have occupied it since the end of the last 
cost period. One of the most interesting 
phases of cost accounting is the final step 
in distributing the burden; that is, apply- 
ing it to the product itself. By Norman 
A. Hall. Industrial Management, Nov., 
1924, p. 283 :3%4. 


Why Cost Figures Changed Our 165- 
Year-Old Policies 

The new method of gathering costs uni- 

formly for the three plants of the Devoe 

and Raynolds Company gives the central- 

ized office valuable aid in maintaining ex- 


ecutive control. It furnishes definite facts 
and figures on which to base criticism of a 
factory manager whose costs run too high. 
Still more important, it makes the best 
methods of each plant standard for all. 
Thus, every saving that the cost system 


shows up is multiplied by three. In one 
department, as the result of detailed cost 
study, hand-work was greatly reduced. The 
spreading out of production over the year 
has greatly reduced the toll demanded by 
wages for overtime. Various improvements 
have released a considerable amount of 
floor space formerly required for manufac- 
turing, which now is used for storage of 
finished product. The cost system is valu- 
able also as a check on the performance 
of new equipment. By E. S. Phillips. 
Factory, Nov., 1924, p. 639:3. 


Business Organization from a New 
Viewpoint 

The results of this study are not re- 
stricted in their application to those de- 
partments of a business organization which 
are in some way related to scientific re- 
search, but are advanced as applicable to 
industrial organization. The typical case 
is that of a large corporation engaged in 
both the manufacture and sale of some 
technical commodity, and maintaining tech- 
nical departments for scientific research 
and for other activities concerned with 
manufacturing and sales development. By 
Edward P. Hyde. Industrial Management, 
Nov., 1924, p. 273:7%. 


Importance of Production Department 
in Budgetary Control 

A production department does not need 
to add to or alter any of its information to 
meet fully every demand of budgetary prac- 
tice. It will merely have to express cer- 
tain of its data in a new way. Budgetary 
practice, if attempted, without a well-de- 
veloped production department, and with- 
out a cost plan which has its foundation in 
the daily routine practice of the production 
department, will prove weak, ineffectual 
and misleading. By Frederick J. Knoeppel. 
Management, Nov., 1924, p. 48:34. 


How America Organizes Trade 
Promotion 
The Board of Trade of the United States 
is spending more than a million additional 
dollars next year on trade promotion and 
the provision of statistics and information 
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that will enable United States manufactur- 
ers and exporters to take full advantage of 
the stabilization of European economic con- 
ditions. Besides the publication of the 
Commerce Reports some of the other ser- 
vices are: A World Trade Directory; an- 
nouncements of specific opportunities for 
the sale of American goods abroad; a mis- 
cellaneous information file. By Frederick 
W. Carter. Business Organization and 
Management, Nov., 1924, p. 121:334. 


Budget System in Garment Industry 

Plans have been under consideration by 
the Merchants’ Ladies’ Garment Associa- 
tion for the promotion of a budgeting sys- 
tem of purchases and production. In com- 


menting on the scope and value of such g 
system it was pointed out that it was 
highly necessary because of the many fae. 
tors which enter into the merchandising of 
coats and suits, each affecting business jn 
its peculiar way. It means that at any 
given time or period of a year a jobber 
will have that quantity of merchandise op 
his racks which has an assured outlet dur- 
ing a given length of time. It also means 
that when there is a dull period which js 
seasonal he will not be stocked up with 
thousands of dollars’ worth of fabrics 
which are eating up interest charges with 
no possibility of moving them until the 
right time in the season approaches. New 
York Times, Nov. 9, 1924. 


658.2 Plant: Location, Lighting, Heating, Ventilation. 


The Automobile Industry Locates for 
Efficiency 

The automobile industry bows down to 
the consumer, pursues him with ever bet- 
ter styles and mechanisms at ever lower 
prices, and is logically rewarded by leaping 
sales. The result is that the appeal of 
crowded cities is lessened, industry and 
people decentralize to wider spaces, the 
standard of living and the incentive for 
more purchasing power is raised, and the 
old pre-war congestion, poverty and in- 
efficiency give way to fresh air, ambition 
and a better industrial civilization. The 
auto industry finds its larger groups well 
located in modern factories, and its many 
smaller units seeking relocations or con- 
solidation. By John A. Piquet. Industry 
Illustrated, Nov., 1924, p. 28:4. 


The Maintenance of Interior Lighting 
Systems 

In industrial lighting, where the costs of 
decreased illumination can readily be esti- 
mated in terms of reduced output, the 
value of higher levels of illumination is 
coming to be better appreciated. The codes 
to establish mandatory minimum values of 
illumination in industry, while ample for 
purposes of safety, have by repeated tests 
been shown far below efficient lighting 
from a production standpoint. Maintenance 
methods and lighting improvements at an 
average cost of only 2 to 3 per cent of the 
payroll have been accompanied by startling 
increases in production. Maintenance de- 
pends upon contour of reflector, construc- 
tion of fixture and ceiling. The Nation's 
Health, Nov., 1924, p. 782 :234. 


658.3 Industrial Economics: Labor and Capital, Wage Theory, Legis- 
lation, Immigration 


A President’s Letters to His Workers 

The Endicott Johnson Corporation has 
never had a strike. It pays high wages and 
a bonus. All the workers whose tasks will 
permit receive piece-rates. Mr. Johnson 


has no time for the “living wage”—he 
thinks a wage ought to do more than keep 
a man and his family alive. Every one of 
the executives in this corporation has 
worked up from the bench. There has 
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been no outside talent brought in. Merit 
alone for promotion has been the policy 
worked out here, and the result is a high 
efficiency in the shoe and leather business. 
System, Nov., 1924, p. 583 :4%. 


Labor Costs in the U. S. Compared with 
Costs Elsewhere 

A discussion of the effectiveness of labor 
per unit of product, as opposed to the 
“wages expense” figures produced by the 
accountant. These industries are included: 
Coal in the United States and other coun- 
tries; iron, steel and other articles in the 
United States and Great Britain; window 
glass in the United States, Belgium and 
Sweden; cotton goods in the United States 
and Japan. By F. W. Taussig. Journal 
of Economics, Nov., 1924, p. 96:19. 


Living Standards and Production 
Standards for Wages 

Not enough stress is being laid in this 

country on the flexible opportunity that 

exists to maintain the best wage scale in 

the world. Wage scales are finally settled 


by the character of the organization. For- 
eign industrialists are prone to explain the 
wage standards in the United States by 
saying, “America is a rich country,” but 
it is American efficiency that makes wealth 
and general well-being possible. Industrial 
Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Nov. 
15, 1924. 


Real Wages of Labor in Canadian 
Industry 


Labor as a whole has been able since 
1913 to improve its position absolutely. In 
1923 labor was nearly 20 per cent better 
off than it was in 1913. This increase in 
the cost of labor has been handed on to 
the consumer to pay only in exceptional 
cases. The consequence of this has been 
that the return to capital in those industries 
affected has been seriously impaired. No 
final estimate of the actual economic state 
of labor can be arrived at unless the state 
of employment also be taken into account. 
By H. Michell. Industrial Canada, Nov., 
1924, p. 42:14. 


658.41 Employment: Classification, Selection, Tests, Turnover 


Winter Construction 

Herbert Hoover has pointed to the tre- 
mendous economic gain to the public which 
would result from tne more even employ- 
ment of our building mechanics through- 
out the year. The problem is to convince 
the building public that it will be to its 
economic advantage to build during the 
winter months. Labor costs are affected 
both by wage rates and production. At 
present, workmen in some localities are ac- 
cepting lower wages to secure employ- 
ment for the winter, bonuses are coming 
off and the opportunity to select workmen 
makes possible lower production costs. By 
H. C. Turner. Turner Constructor, Oct.- 
Nov., 1924, p. 3:1. 


Labor Turnover Industry’s Key 
The Whiting-Adams Company, manufac- 
turers of brushes, recently purchased group 


life insurance for its employees. As new 
employees seldom can be developed into 
finished workmen under two to three years, 
the cost of making skilled labor of this 
character is considerable. It follows that 
the men and women who can be trained to 
such an exacting handicraft are a highly 
responsible type to whom the protection of 
life insurance appeals. Cases have become 
known where employees who were on the 
point of accepting offers from other con- 
cerns decided to remain rather than forfeit 
the insurance to which they were entitled. 
By H. H. Hill. American Industries, Nov., 
1924, p. 31: 1. 


Employee Records at the American 
Lithographic Company 
Carefully worked out records trace every 
stage of an employee’s career. Prospective 
employees are given a card to fill out from 
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a batch which are bound in a small book. 
A stub remains bound. From the card and 
from tests and personal interviews the card 
is made out for the application file. On 
the reverse side of the card is a list of the 
various classes of work throughout the 
plant. A color test is the most important 
factor in a lithography plant, hence every 
applicant is given a Stilling Color Test, if 
the job he seeks involves colors. It is in- 
teresting to note that approximately five 
per cent are found defective. Industrial 
Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Nov. 
8, 1924. 


The Qualifications of a Purchasing 
Agent 

Only recently has industry considered it 
necessary to exercise care or thought in the 
selection or training of a purchasing agent. 
Today, he is becoming a constructive force 
in his organization. To be truly competent 
he must be a careful student of markets, 
alive to market trends in all leading or 
basic commodities and a judge of commer- 
cial and economic conditions. He should 
know in general the facilities and limita- 
tions of his suppliers, and no less intimately 
the financial and productive condition of his 
own firm and the requirements of the busi- 
ness. By Claude T. Yates. Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society, Oct., 1924, p. 230:3. 


Efficiency Tests of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Personnel 


About twenty years ago the Pennsylvania 
Railroad introduced a system of efficiency 
tests designed to furnish accurate informa- 
tion on the observance of safety rules. Cer- 
tain revisions have been made from time to 
time, and in February, 1923, a special com- 
mittee was appointed to review all details 
in connection with efficiency tests and ob- 
servations on the entire Pennsylvania Rail- 
road system. As a result of this, the 
management knows with reasonable cer- 
tainty whether the safeguards which it has 
built up around its service are being act- 
ually observed by the employees. The plan 
encourages employees to strict observance 
of safe operation by building up for the 
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individual a permanent record of efficient 
performance under all sorts of Operating 
conditions. By C. M. Sheaffer. Th, 
Journal of Personnel Research, Nov., 1924, 


p. 244:7. 


Manufacturers Hold Meeting on Unem. 
ployment Fund Plan 

The directorate of the Associated Fy 
Manufacturers are considering the plan for 
the establishment of an unemployment fund, 

This fund has been proposed by Dr, B, 
M. Squires who is treasurer of a similar 
fund in Chicago. This fund would pro. 
vide for a weekly payment, shared by em- 
ployer and employee of a certain per cent 
of the weekly wage. In time of enforced 
and unavoidable idleness on the part of 
workers in the fur industry, this fund 
could be drawn upon by the idle worker 
to keep him from want and suffering. 

The representatives of the Associated 
Fur Manufacturers will hold a conference 
with representatives of the International 
Fur Workers’ Union for the purpose of dis- 
cussing Dr. Squires’ plan. The Pennsyl- 
vania Register, Nov. 19, 1924. 


To Lessen Unemployment Company 
Appropriates $2,000,000 to be Used 
Building Apparatus for Stock 

Recently the General Electric Company 
appropriated two million dollars for the 
express purpose of constructing apparatus 
and supplies for stock. The work is to be 
done in those departments which are suffer- 
ing from lack of orders at present. The 
idea is to keep the factories running as full 
as possible, to prevent unemployment, de- 
spite the shortage of orders from customers 
for certain lines of products. The ma- 
chinery and supplies so manufactured will 
be stored in warehouses and empty spaces 
in factory buildings. 

It is hoped that all branches of business 
will pick up later in the fall and that the 
increased orders will soon be reflected in 
greater activity in the shops. 

So the two million dollars appropriated 
should help to tide over the interval until 
business improves. Schenectady Works 
News, Nov. 7, 1924. 
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Industrial Accident Prevention as a 
Personnel Problem 

The really difficult problems of accident 
prevention have proved to be personnel 
problems. Investigations show that more 
than two-thirds of the industrial accidents 
could not have been prevented by anybody 
except the persons incurring the accidents. 
Perhaps the most baffling personnel factor 
is the problem of irrationality. Instances 
are given showing how the prevention of 
accidents is almost wholly a personnel prob- 
lem. By T. T. Read. The Journal of 
Personnel Research, Nov., 1924, p. 252:4. 


Satisfactory Rest Periods Solve Labor 
Turnover 

The experiments of the University of 
Pennsylvania psychologist, Elton Mayo, in- 
dicate that breaking the monotony of the 
long day solves the problem and increases 
the output. Mr. Mayo’s system is, on the 
surface, extremely simple. He has reduced 
a ten-hour factory day to nine hours and 
twenty minutes by introducing four rest 
periods of ten minutes each. This has re- 
sulted in a reduction of the annual “labor 
turnover” from 200 per cent to almost 
nothing, an increase of from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent in the efficiency of the average 
worker, and a marked decrease in the 
amount of fatigue felt by the worker at 
the end of the day. By R. L. Duffus. 
New York Times, Nov. 16, 1924. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Workers 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation in the De- 
partment of Education of New York State 
is for the service of disabled citizens who 
find their handicap a serious obstacle in 
earning a living wage. The services of the 
Bureau are without charge. Whenever an 
employee is so seriously injured that he 
may have difficulty in returning to employ- 
ment, his employer should at once send the 
name and address of such employee to the 
nearest office of the Bureau. An agent 
will visit him in his home or in the hos- 
pital and will endeavor to plan a course of 
treatment and training which will enable 
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him to become a self-supporting citizen 
again. First Report of the Committee on 
Education of Associated Industries of New 
York State. Educational Series No. 1. 


They’re “Watching Safety Constantly” 
at Portsmouth Works 

When 5,000 employees submitted 2,937 
safety suggestions in one year and 2,856 of 
these were put into operation, it is easy to 
understand how and why accidents are 
being constantly reduced at the Portsmouth 
Works of the Wheeling Steel Corporation. 
The safety organization is largely “ortho- 
dox” with a central safety committee, work- 
men’s safety committees in each depart- 
ment and a foremen’s safety committee, 
each of which has been found indispensable. 
Each department is represented on the cen- 
tral safety committee by its superintendent. 
Particularly important in the reduction of 
accidents have been the workmen’s safety 
committes, the reason for which lies in the 
thorough training which each man receives 
before he assumes his duties. By C. T. 
Fish. National Safety News, Nov., 1924, 
p. 19:334. 


Speeding up Production in the 
Restaurant 

The Schenectady Works of the General 
Electric Company serves 3,000 meals a day. 
As half these are served at noon and as the 
lunch interval is 30 minutes, speedy service 
is necessary. The cashiers who operate 
cash registers, make change for from 30 
to 40 ticket sales per minute. Belt con- 
veyors take the trays past the hot plates 
and tables from which food is chosen. 
These are adjusted to move 65 feet a min- 
ute. Management and Administration, Nov., 
1924, p. 528:%. 


Safety in the Telephone Plant 
In the Long Island Plant Department of 
the New York Telephone Company there 
was a 72 per cent reduction in lost time 
accidents covering a period of five years, 
during which time the number of employees 
increased over 100 per cent. At the begin- 
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ning of this five-year period the number 
of lost time accidents per 100 employees did 
not exceed those which occurred in many 
other companies doing a similar class of 
work. This achievement was accomplished 
by means of an intensive accident preven- 


tion campaign. First aid training classes 
are held during the evenings and on the 
employees’ time, and once a year a First 
Aid contest is held for the purpose of pro- 
moting team work. By F. C. Condon, 
Brooklyn, Nov. 15, 1924. 


658.447 Training and Education: Schools, Libraries, Apprenticeship, 
Employee Publications, Bulletin Boards 


Plant Training 

The State Department of Education, 
through its Division of Vocational and Ex- 
tension Education, is ready to assist any 
company in the setting up of a training de- 
partment. This service is rendered with- 
out cost and includes the making of the 
necessary plant studies, the preparation of 
a plan of organization for the department 
and the training of the persons who are to 
teach the practical and related work. First 
Report of the Committee on Education of 
Associated Industries of New York State. 
Educational Series No. 1. 


Management—Cooperation for Effective 
Foreman Training 

The first task of the plant executive is 
to “sell” the idea of foreman training to 
the supervisory force. The next step is 
for the management to state clearly its at- 
titude toward the proposed training pro- 
gram and toward the men following the 
instruction. All fear at the conferences 
and discussions must be eliminated; if 
opinions are stated frankly the manage- 
ment will secure constructive production 
suggestions that can be secured in no other 


658.45 Benefit Systems and Incentives: 


Making Life Sweet at the Sugar Factory 

The California and Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation has developed at 
Crockett a system of living which provides 
for all phases of the welfare of the em- 
ployes and the plant illustrates vividly the 
tremendous changes that science and big 
business have brought into the lives of fac- 


way. After all, the only really practical 
course for foremen must be based on dope 
from the firing line where live problems 
grow. By J. K. Novins. The Dodge Idea, 
Oct., 1924, p. 12:2. 


Co-operative Railway Engineering 
Courses 

The Central of Georgia has 74 cooper- 
ative students in the mechanical, electrical 
and signal departments enrolled with the 
Georgia School of Technology. The co- 
operative course requires only one year 
longer than the standard engineering 
courses and the graduate has the advantage 
of a sound, practical training. After a 
student has passed the rather severe en- 
trance requirements of the School of Tech- 
nology, if he wishes to enter the service 
of the Central, he must pass a physical ex- 
amination and meet the other requirements 
of the railroad. The students have all the 
benefits of regular railroad employees, in- 
cluding free transportation, group insurance 
and pension rights. The record used by the 
railroad to report a cooperative student's 
ability is illustrated. Railway Age, Nov. 
22, 1924, p. 921:4. 


Group Insurance, Pensions, 
Profit Sharing, Wage Plans, Suggestions, Vacations 


tory workers. The company has provided 
several spacious and beautifully kept parks 
for its employees. Among the gardens set 
with a variety of trees and flowers are 
excellent asphalt tennis courts and a coun- 
try club equipped with a large dance flog 
and a stage for amateur theatricals. Across 
the street is a nursery, where thousands of 
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potted plants are grown and distributed 
among the homes of the employees. There 
are two excellent real estate subdivisions 
laid out by the company for employes’ 
homes financed with the company’s capital, 
which is paid back as rent. One subdivision 
is composed of half-acre lots in which each 
family can grow vegetables and fruit trees 
or keep chickens. There is a modern 
high school and grammar school, a play- 
ground for the children of employees and 
a part time school for foreigners. There 
is a special clubhouse for the men and an- 
other for the women where they may en- 
tertain or give card parties. There is a 
library, a gymnasium and swimming pool, 
a modern laundry and a first aid hospital. 

The company gives continuous employ- 
ment to its workers throughout the year 
and cooperates with the school authorities 
in the preparation of evening courses for 
the foreign born who wish to become citi- 
zens. The company owns and operates a 
modern hotel where employees may stay at 
reasonable rates. 

The manager of the corporation, like 
many other captains of American industry, 
has concluded that it is a good investment 
to keep employees happy by giving them the 
full benefits of modern standards of living. 
As a result the entire plant runs smoothly 
and with maximum efficiency. Executives 
of the corporation say that the cordial re- 
lations between the management and em- 
ployes have been the most potent single fac- 
tor in the upbuilding of the plant until it 
has become the largest refinery in the 
world. 

The plant voluntarily adopted the eight- 
hour working day in 1914, paying the same 
wages that were previously paid for longer 
shifts. It was discovered that the men did 
as much work in the new shift as they had 
in the longer one and that the morale was 
greatly improved. Coast Banker, Oct., 
1924, p. 649. 


The Award System in Street Railway 
Operation 

Many diverse attitudes are presented in 

this report. Thirteen companies are now 

using award systems in various forms and 

others are using group prizes, many with 


conspicuously successful results in acci- 
dent prevention. Fifteen companies ex- 
pressed themselves as opposed to all bonus 
systems in principle and practice. The 
results of the survey indicate that while 
the bonus cannot be expected to produce 
the desired results under all conditions, it 
has possibilities for enlisting cooperation 
of employees which cannot be overlooked. 
By R. R. Hadsell. National Safety News, 
Nov., 1924, p. 23:2. 


A Next Year’s Christmas Plan to Start 
Now 

The experience of the Christmas accu- 
mulating fund of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company’s employees is of interest in 
noting the way funds may be accumulated 
and how the plan may grow in favor, as 
the “savings for investment” feature pre- 
vails. There has been an increasing num- 
ber of large depositors for real savings 
purposes. The interest is available only to 
those who remain in the fund until it ma- 
tures. This fund runs for a period of 


fifty weeks dating from the first part of 
each calendar year. Each share represents 


$1 per week deposit. The funds are kept 
invested in high-grade, short-term bonds, 
preference being given to those that ma- 
ture near the close of the Christmas fund 
series. This plan has given the basis for 
many a practical lesson in fundamental eco- 
nomics, so it has its educational value as 
well as its cash value. By Merrill R. Lott. 
Factory, Nov., 1924, p. 661:1. 


Buried Treasure Within the 
Organization 

Experiences with the suggestion box 
from the Franklin Automobile Company, 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, and the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company. The best fea- 
tures seem to be contained in these five 
essentials: a policy of square dealing; a 
plan that keeps the suggestor’s name secret; 
prompt announcement of awards; awards 
that are in strict proportion to the value 
of the idea, and a continual internal ad- 
vertising campaign, including posters, pay 
envelope messages and articles in the plant 
publication. Editor. Printers’ Ink, Nov. 
6, 1924, p. 61:334. 
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658.46 Labor Relations: Collective Bargaining, Arbitration, Employee 


Representation 


Organizing Personnel Work in a Textile 
Mill 

The Service Department of a Lowell 
textile mill was organized a few years ago 
under a plan which was designed to give 
the mill executives the responsibility for 
initiating and carrying out the ideals of 
satisfactory industrial relations. A general 
council body was organized with the mill 
agent at its head and consisted of super- 
intendents, overseers, and other department 
heads. To facilitate the work, this council 
was subdivided into seven different com- 
mittees, each responsible for studying and 
recommending policies to be carried out in 
conducting the service work. The service 
superintendent acted as secretary to these 
committees and was responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the policies decided upon. 
By Ernest Gould. Industrial Management, 
Nov., 1924, p. 280:2%4. 


Works Council Solves the Layoff 
Problem 
The Industrial Constitution of the Inter- 
type Corporation of Brooklyn has recently 
successfully adjusted a problem incident to 
a temporary slackening in production. It 


was the intention of the management to 
reduce the force, but the matter was first 
taken up with the Works Council, who 
recommended that the whole plant be placed 
on a 40-hour week, rather than let out 
any employees. 

Every department in the plant has a com- 
mittee for its own problems, and one em- 
ployee representative for approximately 
every twenty-five employees. No person 
having the power to hire or discharge is 
eligible to vote or act as employee repre- 
sentative. Industrial Relations: Bloom- 
field’s Labor Digest, Oct. 25, 1924. 


Why We Have No Breaks with Labor 

Workmen’s committees settle matters of 
wages and personnel management at the 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd. Since the 
committee plan as outlined in this article 
has been in operation, there have been no 
labor troubles at all. The activities of the 
committees not directly concerned with 
personnel problems have been well worth 
while; the suggestion committee, for in- 
stance, is constantly showing where savings 
can be effected. By D. G. Snodgrass. Sys- 
tem, Nov., 1924, p. 578:2. 


658.51 Planning: Job Analysis, Routing, Standardization 


Advantages Gained from the Use of 
Simplified Practice 

Leading men in various industries agree 
that the application of this practice or a 
reduction of variety is a boon to any field, 
and will secure some or all of these ad- 
vantages: Decreased stocks, production 
costs, selling expenses, misunderstandings, 


658.53 Production Records: 


Recording the Worker’s Personality 

Many firms make an attempt to have 
records of their employees, but the presence 
of records may mean little unless one can 
know whether or not the records are re- 
liable and valid. A survey of the different 


Time 


and will lessen all costs to user. At the 
same time it will increase turnover; sta- 
bility of employment; promptness of de- 
livery ; foreign commerce; quality of prod- 
uct; profit to producer, distributor and user. 
By William A. Durgin. Belting, Trans- 
mission, Tools and Supplies, Nov., 1924, p. 
52:1%. 


Cards and Performance Records 


ways in which such records are obtained 
and which is of most accuracy in every 
respect is pointed out, and illustrated by 
charts of rating scales. Ratings are of use 
to the person rated in letting him know 
his faults and his strong points. They are 
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of use among superiors in getting them to 
think about those under them in specific 
terms. Their more tangible uses are found 


in promotion, demotion and dismissal. By 


Donald A. Laird. Industrial Management, 
Nov., 1924, p. 307 :734. 


658.54 Rate Setting: Operation Study Time Study, Motion Study 


The Influence of Short Time on Speed 
of Production 

An interesting point is that while a de- 
crease in the number of hours worked per 
week at first leads to increased rate of out- 
put, a diminution in rate occurs when the 
hours worked per week fall below 40 by 
omission of Saturday, Monday and Friday’s 
work. But if, for instance, a worker were 
allowed to work for four hours a day on 
each day of the week, it is probable that 
his speed of production would consider- 
ably increase, as he would be less fatigued, 
and would not have the long week-end in 
which to lose his manual skill. By H. M. 


658.58 Shop Maintenance: 


Maintenance 
The gearing up of both plant and equip- 
ment for low-cost production. The various 
types of organizations to carry out the 
functions of the modern maintenance de- 
partment are described, and illustrated by 


658.8 


Vernon and T. Bedford. The Journal of 
the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, Oct., 1924, p. 155:2. 


An Investigation into Breakage 
Problems 

The effects of bad physical conditions and 
consequent fatigue and irritation among the 
workers is emphasized. By minute and 
often seemingly trivial changes the inves- 
tigators succeeded in reducing the fre- 
quency of breakages by 44 per cent. By 
G. H. Miles and A. B. B. Eyre. The 
Journal of the National Institute of Indus- 
trial Psychology, Oct., 1924, p. 150:5. 


Machines, Tools 


charts showing how work is divided in the 
performance of the varied functions, the 
division of authority and the line of re- 
sponsibility of those who perform them. 
By K. D. Hamilton. Factory, Oct., 1924, 
p. 498 :5%. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


658.82 Sales Promotion: Letters, House Organs, Advertising 


Secures 80 Per Cent Distribution in Five 
Weeks 

The Royal Baking Powder Company has 
given another demonstration of the efficacy 
of its sales and advertising methods in the 
celerity with which it has placed Royal 
Gelatine Desserts on the public menu. In 
a highly competitive field, and in spite of 
the reluctance of retailers to take up new 
brands, the company by novel sales methods 
has attained almost maximum distribution 
in the short space of five weeks. News- 
paper advertising, window displays placed 
by salesmen, display advertising on the 
trucks that covered the field, and direct 


solicitation were all simultaneous in order 
to synchronize the consumer demand and 
the desire of the retailer and jobber to 
handle the product. By Bennett Bates. 
Advertising and Selling Fortnightly, Nov. 
5, 1924, p. 17 :134. 


Stimulating Sales in Silverware 

Less real effort has been made in sales 
efforts in jewelry lines during the past 
twenty years than in any other branch of 
retail activity. More silverware will be 
sold when the public learns more about its 
correct usage, and this will come when an 
effort is put forth along educational lines. 
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Some interesting individual efforts are be- 
ing put forward in the Far West, one of 
which is a traveling display including mov- 
ing pictures showing in detail the correct 
social usage of silverware on the dining 
table, and as used for various social func- 
tions. Interest in the film was such that 
a scenario was written, bringing out these 
points, but with the information woven into 
an interesting story. By T. A. Church. 
The Manufacturing Jeweler, Oct. 30, 1924, 
p. 18:2. 


Home Town Campaign Provides Data 
for Waking Up Dealers 

C. U. Williams & Sons were convinced 
that their dealers were not living up to 
their opportunities, so they put on a cam- 
paign in their home town to show how 
much more could be accomplished. They 
planned a thirty-day campaign, made 1,076 
canvasses and out of that number sold 100 
customers. With the results obtained they 
have planned similar campaigns for all of 
their dealers. Home town data serves as a 
basis for their plans. Sales Management, 
Nov., 1924, p. 1713 :234. 


Sharing Advertising Expense 

The scope of this report includes methods 
for getting salesmen to contribute a nominal 
amount toward the advertising expense in 
their territory. It describes the plans used 
by concerns like the Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany for selling printed sales literature to 
their dealers at cost. Emphasis has been 
laid on methods used for getting advertis- 
ing cooperation from salesmen, agents and 
distributors, rather than on methods for 
getting them to assume part of the actual 
burden of the advertising expense. The 
Dartnell Corporation. Report No. 190. 
pp. 22. 


Originating and Distributing the Indus- 
trial Motion Picture 

Sometimes the most important copy slant 
your product has is difficult to express con- 
vincingly, in cold type. The Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co. had just such a prob- 
lem with their rubber fruit jar rings. It 
seemed to be an ideal opportunity for pre- 


senting the subject by means of industrial 
motion pictures. The story of the film 
appealed so strongly and developed the sales 
message so forcefully that the idea was 
carried one step further, and souvenir lit. 
erature was created as well. 

The salesmen on the road are anxious to 
absorb any talking points which they can 
use to advantage in their daily routine of 
selling. Any sales talk is advantageous, 
but the motion picture is the quickest way 
of getting the point across, as well as the 
most entertaining. By Rena M. Farrell, 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Nov., 1924, p, 
62:14. 


When a National Sales Conference Pays 

The policy of the Mitchell Typewriter 
Company has been to hold an annual sales 
convention in New York, but in 1921, when 
sales had fallen off materially, there was a 
division of opinion as to whether the na- 
tional convention should still be held. The 
point is developed that sectional confer- 
ences should more and more replace the 
annual convention. In connection with 
these district conventions, the management 
officials, including the general sales man- 
ager, advertising manager, and sales pro- 
motion manager, should be in attendance. 
By Walter F. Wyman. System, Nov., 1924, 
p. 600:1. 


Getting All Distributors to Concentrate 
in an Advertising Drive 

A discussion of the value of the annual 
or semi-annual “week” based on data from 
the Congoleum Company, Vacuum Oil 
Company, E. R. Squibb & Sons, Corticelli 
Silk Company, National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, and others. A “week” will not be suc- 
cessful unless there is some reason for it. 
It is not enough merely to proclaim a 
“week” and expect your trade to cooperate 
with you. In reality it is nothing more 
than a sale held on a national scale. By 
John Allen Murphy. Printers’ Ink Month 
ly, Nov., 1924, p. 19:34. 


Building Up Salesmen by Letters and 
Bulletins 

The present high cost of traveling in 

nation-wide markets makes it impossible 
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for the sales manager to have personal con- 
tact with members of the sales force more 
than once or twice a year. Except in 
closely knit organizations, the daily sales 
conference is no longer possible. Conse- 
quently sales executives are compelled to 
resort to contact through letters and bul- 
letins. This report features letters and 
bulletins that have stimulated the morale 
of the sales force. The methods of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, George E. Keith 
Co. and the American Agricultural Co. are 
included. Report No. 192. The Dartnell 
Corporation. pp. 14. 


658.86 Salesmen: 


Developments in Scientific Methods for 
Selecting Salesmen 

Just because a man has a firm chin and 
a commanding physical appearance is no 
indication of his ability as a salesman. He 
may fall way below normal in a scientific 
analysis of his ability to handle a particular 
job. The fellow with the slight physique 
and receding chin may be the best man for 
the place. One of the most important 
things which must be borne in mind in the 
program of selection is that no single item 
must be given too much weight in the final 
decision for or against an applicant. The 
total or composite result is the important 
factor. By H. G. Kenagy. Sales Manage- 
ment, Nov., 1924, p. 1751:2%. 


Compensation and Its Incentive to 
Greater Sales Effort 

Successful companies employ and keep 
salesmen, men who are keen and alert, and 
in turn successful men stay with success- 
ful companies. Therefore, when a com- 
pany has a large labor turnover in sales- 
men, it must bear the stigma that the com- 
pany pursues an unbusinesslike policy or a 
very indifferent one. 

A new business or sales department of a 
gas company should be composed of men of 
experience who sell and see that appliances 
sold are of approved makes, and, above 
all, promote the sale of gas on their ter- 


What Kind of a Bulletin Will Salesmen 
Really Read? 

The house bulletin was going out each 
week filled with gush and palaver about 
“service,” “success,” “ideals,” and all that 
sort of thing, called “apple-sauce” by the 
salesmen, who could have been interested 
in news stories of real sales—the very finest 
sort of copy for the salesmen’s bulletin. 
The answers to the two questions: “How’s 
business?” or “What’s the news?” form the 
best theme or topic for discussion in bul- 
letins that go out to salesmen. By Eugene 
Whitmore. Sales Management, Nov., 1924, 
p. 1729 :24%4. 


Selection, Training, Compensation 


ritories. This type of salesman must be 
paid what they consider proper compen- 
sation or otherwise the company will be - 
faced with the great expense of labor turn- 
over. By Thomas F. Kennedy. The 
Doherty News, Nov. 1, 1924. 


How We Get Our Salesmen to Follow 
Our Policies 

One-price policy, rigid rules concerning 
relation of house to dealer, consistent value 
in product and liberal compensation are the 
basis of Florsheim sales control. The way 
to exercise absolute control is not by issuing 
instructions, but by having a manufacturing 
and selling policy which makes it impossible 
for a salesman to do such things as giv- 
ing inside prices, overloading, showing 
favoritism, etc., even if he wants to. By 
Milton S. Florsheim. Printers’ Ink 
Monthly, Nov., 1924, p. 41:224. 


658.89 Salesmanship 


Elimination of Waste in Distribution 

We have today too wide a spread between 
the cost of an article at the producing 
point and the cost to the consumer. Some 
of the possible cures are: the necessity for 
closer observation of economic trends. The 
slow changing as well as the rapidly fluc- 
tuating economic forces should be care- 
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fully watched; there is need for more in- 
tensive effort in selling. Very few pro- 
ducers have the capacity for selling the 
United States as a whole; there should be 
a broader use of statistics. They can be 
regarded as a business barometer and could 
be employed to advantage by sales and 
advertising departments as well as by the 
producing departments. By Herbert 
Hoover. Advertising and Selling Fort- 
nightly, Nov. 5, 1924, p. 72:%. 


Government Aids for Taking Guess- 
Work Out of Quota Setting 

When it comes to arriving at a quota of 
goods to be sold, the United States Gov- 
ernment has established a service for sales 
executives that will decide upon what pre- 
mise the decision should be based. Some 
executives worship the great god “figures,” 
while others revert to the rule of thumb 
method of the Dark Ages. How the De- 
partment of Commerce figures may be util- 
ized to advantage is outlined. By Philip S. 
Salisbury. Sales Management, Nov., 1924, 
p. 1769 :2. 


A New Retail Outlet for Over Fifteen 
Industries 

The basement section idea as applied to 
drygoods stores is of significance to hun- 
dreds of manufacturers. It is being shown 
to the smaller drygoods dealer as his one 
best opportunity for salvation. It enables 
him to meet chain-store competition be- 
cause with it he can use or adapt chain- 
store selling methods in an energetic way 
without the slightest prejudice to the re- 
mainder of his establishment. The base- 
ment store gives the dealer an outlet for 
goods upon which he may want to reduce 
the price. By G. A. Nichols. Printers’ 
Ink, Nov. 13, 1924, p. 17:33. 


Setting Sales Quotas 

Famous cases such as Ford and Patter- 
son of the National Cash Register point the 
value of knowing the market and then sell- 
ing to saturation. Often an apparently 
prosperous sales department has been found 
producing to a fraction of its capacity. The 
small manufacturer cannot have at his dis- 


posal a research department such as that of 
the American, Radiator, Company, but he 
can adopt their general principles. A gen. 
eral plan of market analysis and sales quo- 
tas is outlined, and factors mentioned which 
modify demand. Rewatding the salesman 
in proportion to the results obtained has an 
example in the famous Hundred Point 
Club, members of which are taken on trips 
to Bermnuda, California, etc., at the com. 
pany’s expense. By G. Charter Harrison, 
Management and Administration, Nov, 
1924, p. 491:5. 


Analysis of Salesmen’s Quotas 

The Progressive Quota allows the rate 
of increase or decrease of sales for the 
whole company to become the quota for 
each branch or for each salesman. In 
determining the salesman’s rate of increase, 
his own past record must be used as a base. 
Thus the individual knows how his quota 
is determined and has faith in its attain- 
ability, because conditions surrounding his 
own field, or line of goods, have been con- 
sidered. The Progressive Quota has also 


the advantage of the spirit of keeping up 


with the game. Four trend charts have 
been designed for the part-with-the-whole 
comparison which constitutes the Progres- 
sive Quota. By Arthur R. Burnet. Man- 
agement and Administration, Nov., 1924, 
p. 487 :4. 


Salesmen Should Be Handled 
Individually 

The manager of a great staff of maga- 
zine canvassers in Chicago knows each man 
by name, his home conditions, his history, 
financial status, hobbies and weaknesses. 
The result is striking. Canvassers are 
known to be about the most unstable and 
shifting class of salesmen, but these men 
stick to their jobs, and they roll up an 
amazing sales total annually. The trouble 
with most systems for handling salesmen 
is that they are geared to work on sales- 
men as a mass. The men are treated to 
multigraphed pep letters. In every mail 
they receive general orders that fit a few 
and are inappropriate to the rest. 

No sales manager’s time should be too 
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yaluable to spend in individual work with 
his salesmen. The Value Mark, Nov., 1924. 


Meeting Price Competition in Industrial 
Marketing 


Three ways of doing this are: by better 
salesmanship, by developing an “edge” on 
competition and by taking your product out 
of competition. A sales manager market- 
ing a chemical product used in large quan- 
tities discovered that the material was gen- 


erally used in certain units in the manu fac- 
turing process. So he has his product put 
up in unit packages instead of in bulk. The 
same principle may be applied in redesign- 
ing machinery. Often an “edge” on com- 
petition is gained by making a piece of 
equipment lighter or smaller, or more 
nearly fool-proof. Improve and simplify. 
Taking a product out of competition re- 
quires courage, but pays in the end. By 
Robert R. Updegraff. Advertising and 
Selling Fortnightly, Nov., 1924, p. 19:2%. 
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Payment by Results. By J. E. Powell. 
Longmans, 
1924. 411 pages. 

I 


Green & Co.,, 
$7.00. 


London, 


“Payment by Results” is in reality two 
books in one. In the first 234 pages the 
author compares piece work with time 
work and premium plans. Beginning with 
Chapter XXIII the remainder of the book 
is devoted to what the author calls “Pro- 
duction Estimating,” but what an American 
author would have named “Time Study.” 
Because of the dissimilarity of content the 
book might well have been published in 
two volumes, the first of which would in- 
terest students of management and execu- 
tives concerned with the selection of a 
financial incentive plan; the second should 
find its place on the shelves of the tech- 
nical library of the time study department, 
for it is packed full of data relating to 
specific operations—just the sort of a book 
for which the time study man is searching. 

Those who are planning to introduce 
payment by results will find interesting 
reading in the second chapter, where “Some 
examples of low output and high cost 
under various systems of payment” are 
discussed. It is pointed out that “much of 
the increased output obtained under sys- 
tems of payment by results is due to the 
overcoming, by the workers themselves, of 
obstacles which are attributable to faulty 
organization or inefficient supervision.” 

The chapter entitled “Methods of Re- 


muneration” is really a discussion of the 
faults of the time system of payment. 
The illustrations are original and inter- 
esting, but the argument is familiar to all 
readers of management literature. 

“Applicability of Payment by Results” 
points out the danger of disturbing the 
balance between tasks which are placed on 
piece rates and those which remain on a 
time basis, as the foreman, inspector and 
millwright. 

“The Results for which Payment is to 
be Made” contains the much-needed warn- 
ing that where piece rates are introduced 
before organization is perfected, the sub- 
sequent improvement in tool service, supply 
of material, and routing may result in 
large increases in output for which the 
worker receives extra pay, but which bear 
no relation to any increased effort on his 
part. 

“The manufacturer can no longer afford 
to treat payment by results as his only 
means of achieving efficiency. In doing so 
especially in work where output is unduly 
low, he is making a confession of inability 
either to control or to diagnose the real 
cause of his trouble.” Page 63. 

In comparing individual with collective 
systems, the author has in mind the col- 
lective system introduced by Pristman 
Brothers at Hull in 1917. His preference 
for the individual system might perhaps 
be less emphatic if he had also considered 
some American types of collective payment 
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by results, such as those developed by the 
General Motors Corporation. 

Piece work with guaranteed time wage 
is preferable to pure piece work because 
the latter causes a strenuous fight for 
high rates to protect the worker against 
contingencies which temporarily make it 
impossible for him to earn a satisfactory 
day’s pay. “There can be no doubt that 
after the time wages were guaranteed, out- 
put was obtained at less cost than would 
have been the case if the principle of pure 
piece work had been adhered to.” Page 87. 

Considering premium systems, the rela- 
tive advantage of each under varying types 
of manufacture is discussed both as to its 
appeal to workers and in its effect on costs. 
The author does not mention a number of 
well-known American plans, such as the 
Emerson bonus, the Parkhurst bonus, and 
the Bedaux point system. 

The chapter entitled “Relation of Earn- 
ings to Output” contains an attack upon 
the arguments commonly advanced for the 
savings-sharing plans, such as the money 
spent to improve tools and methods. “Such 
statements, although superficially logical, 
are unconvincing, and really they are all 
moonshine.” Any employer who is con- 
sidering the installation of a plan which 
“divides the savings with the employees” 
will find in this chapter some straight 
thinking vigorously expressed. 

The chapter on indirect labor is dis- 
appointing (where is there a discussion of 
this subject that is not?), but there is 
some sound advice on mistakes to be 
avoided. For the supervisory staff, a for- 
mula is suggested whose numerator is the 
product of standard unit values (in hours) 
of output multiplied by units delivered 
minus hours worked, and whose denomina- 
tor is the hours worked. Obviously such 
a formula places a premium on produc- 
tion and reduction of hours. It is easy 
to recall conditions where standard unit 
values of output in hours are difficult to 
establish. It is also easy to point out fac- 
tors of supervisory efficiency which are 
not stimulated by this formula, such as 
reduction of spoilage, improvement of 
quality; economy in use of supplies and 
equipment. 


Under the heading “The Basis of Job 
Rates” the author discusses the various 
methods of setting rates, and points out 
the dangers of any other than analysis of 
“every movement necessary to the com- 
pletion of the job.” The folly of basing 
rates upon previous performance is empha. 
sized by several illustrations. 

The arguments advanced for piece work 
are not new, but the treatment is vigoroys 
and well supported by tabular material and 
graphs. The absence of any consideration 
of important American wage plans is more 
than compensated for by the thoroughness 
with which the basic principles of pay- 
ment by results are discussed. 

II 

The treatment of “Production Estimat- 
ing” or, as we in this country term it, the 
determination of elemental standard times, 
shows evidence of much close study of the 
subject. The attention to detail makes one 
think of the author as a zealous disciple 
of Taylor—in fact, there is the usual 
tribute which all true followers accord the 
“Father of Scientific Management.” 

The discussion of the methods of “Pay- 
ment by Results” for every class of opera- 
tion found in connection with machine shop 
practice is concise, and the material is well 
arranged, each operation being given sepa- 
rate consideration. There is an abundance 
of charts, graphs and tables which make 
the work a valuable handbook in that the 
author accepts only “satisfactorily tested 
data” as being of value. 

Mention of such subjects as fitting, tool 
room work, millwrighting, belt repair, and 
smithy work, and the application of pay- 
ment by results for such work supplies new 
material of interest to students of the 
science of management. 

It is gratifying to find that this author 
has no fear of the bugbear “Inspection” 
with respect to the fixing of job rates. He 
disposes of it as “really one of the simplest 
in connection with engineering manufac- 
ture, although it is necessary for the term 
and function to be defined.” 

Concerning the much discussed question 
of contingencies there are some four of 
five pages in which the reader believes he 
is about to learn something new, hut the 
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author does not follow up certain inter- 
esting leads. The one disappointing sen- 
tence in his book is in connection with this 
subject and begins “Common sense will in- 
dicate the form most suitable.” 
C. S. CARNEY, 
Personnel Research Dept., 
and W. T. Fouttz, Time Study Dept., 
White Motor Company. 


The New World of Labor. By Sher- 
wood Eddy. George H. Doran Com- 
pany, New York. 216 pages. $1.50. 
The result of investigation in ten prin- 

cipal industrial countries during a four- 

teen months’ tour in Europe and Asia, 
considers labor conditions and problems in 

China, Japan, India, Russia, the continent 

of Europe and America. 

One cannot thoughtfully read the pages 
of this book without feeling with a de- 
cided depressing sense his own individual 
responsibility to participate in the solution 
of this problem that faces our civilization 
in the social, industrial, moral and religious 
spheres of its existence. 

As might be expected of this author, he 
has sought to learn the truth first-hand and 
with a frankness altogether commendable 
he has not failed to record it with that 
characteristic force of a Christian gentle- 
man of wide experience with an intelligent 
grasp of this subject. 

In so favored a land as America it is 
difficult for us to visualize the industrial 
conditions of other lands; China with its 
myriads of men, women and children “liv- 
ing below the poverty line,” living in ab- 
ject want, haunted constantly by the fear 
of starving, long hours and a seven-day 
week. “No other people on earth could 
stand the silent struggle of the millions 
in China for a mere existence,” under liv- 
ing conditions beyond description, the 
breeding places of physical disease and 
finest kind of soil for the seed of dis- 
content and social uprising. Industrial 
China, with its estimated 400,000,000 souls, 
has awakened and is now passing through 
an industrial revolution facing the chal- 
lenge of the common people. 


Japan’s progressive spirit bids fair to 
meet and successfully solve the problems 
facing her industrial and social life, de- 
spite the keen competition of China’s 
cheaper labor and her dependence upon 
the balance of the world for much of her 
raw materials. Her labor problems are 
also very acute, wages low, living condi- 
tions bad and just now Japan is suffer- 
ing from the effects of unfair tactics in 
dealing with labor that has brought about 
the organization of labor unions that are 
pressing for a higher wage and better 
working conditions. Economic injustice 
and oppression are driving the underpaid 
and dissatisfied masses of Japan into open 
enmity against the existing social order. 

Movements are afoot that will result 
in a new Japan, movements that have in 
them not only the Spirit of America, but 
the spirit of brotherhood that must domi- 
nate industry to make it its best. 

Chapter three reviews with the same 
fearless frankness the conditions in indus- 
trial India. Huge profits for the owner, 
starvation and squalor for the great ma- 
jority of the workmen and women. Dis- 
ease, want, crime and pestilence, a tropi- 
cal climate with its enervating effect, un- 
dernourishment, bad housing, often poor 
ventilation and bad working conditions in 
the factories generally, the prevalence of 
hookworm, malaria and other debilitating 
diseases all find expression in the decreased 
output per man, which is estimated at 
about one-third that of British labor. In- 
dia is also passing through an industrial 
revolution and will soon take her place 
among the producing nations of the world. 

Perhaps the most interesting and in- 
structive chapter in the book is that re- 
cording the reconstruction of Russia. After 
a brief introduction, paragraph or two, we 
quote the following: “Now let us face 
the facts. Here is a movement of vast 
possible significance for good or evil 
which must be studied and interpreted if 
we are to understand the present inter- 
national situation or the new world of la- 
bor.” The author then recites some of 
the glaring evils of the present system of 
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that government. There follows plenty of 
food for sober thought, facts and condi- 
tions as they are, and as they face a 
world for solution are stated so that they 
need not be misunderstood. 

A chapter on The Evolution of Labor 
in the West tells briefly the story of the 
rise of labor from slavery to its present 
position in the West. A chapter on The 
British Labor Movement gives an inter- 
esting review of the rise of labor unions 
and the labor party in England’s politics. 
The chapter Labor in Europe must be 
read to be appreciated and should be ap- 
proached with an open, neutral mind, and, 
as the “strangle-hold” of France on Ger- 
many is described, one must, if possible, 
restrain himself from thinking what condi- 
tions would have been imposed if the vic- 
tory had not gone to France and her 
Allies. Verily, Europe has her labor 
problems. 

In chapter eight, on American Labor 
Movement, the author says, “Industry is 
in its very nature co-operative. So long 
as these problems are not approached from 
the viewpoint of joint solutions, unrest will 
be the natural concomitant of industry. 
So long as we continue to view the indus- 
trial problem as one in which the work- 
ers, the employees and technicians are to 
remain as separatist, unintegrated groups, 
just so long are we certain to have a 
grave industrial situation. The only al- 
ternative is to view the workers as ma- 
chines or “robots,” who desire no respon- 
sibility in the conduct of industry. If the 
viewpoint of personality, or the desire of 
every individual to share in the control of 
his own destiny, is omitted, the problem 
remains one merely of mechanics, of wages, 
hours and standards of living. Once the 
viewpoint of personality is injected, the 
industrial problem comes to be one of cul- 
tural and spiritual values. Without this 
viewpoint the industrial problem remains 
one in which only the lower strata of 
motives are employed.” 

The author asks, “Must we not seek to- 
gether some common platform for the re- 
construction of industry? Such a plat- 
form must include legal, educational, ethi- 
cal and spiritual measures.” 
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The challenge of the whole book x 
again thrown out in the closing chapter, 
entitled The Challenge of a New World 
of Labor; this is a commanding chapter 
of a very interesting and thought-provoking 
book, a decidedly valuable contribution to 
the literature of the day. High ideals no 
impossible of attainment are held up, seri. 
ous menaces are disclosed and very sane 
and reasonable suggestions are presented 
for the solution of their problems. This 
book will be found helpful and inspiring 
to all those who are really interested jp 
the most vital of human relationships, 

E. S. McCretranp, 
Director of Personnel, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. 





Labor and Compensation. By Meyer 
Bloomfield. Industrial Extension In- 
stitute, Inc., New York, 1921. 445 
pages. 

This book was written as a manual for 
a Factory Management Course. The pub 
lishers are now selling it independently of 
the other volumes. 

The “Man Management” part of such 
a course of study as was visioned by those 
who conceived the course was necessarily 
of vital importance to its success. 

Meyer Bloomfield, the author, was one 
of the group of Boston men who or- 
ganized the first Employment Managers’ 
Association. He has been prominently 
connected with this phase of scientific 
management ever since and has done much 
in the way of studying and reporting ex- 
periences of various industries and their 
efforts to solve their man problems. 

The title “Labor and Compensation” 
while suitable for one book of such a 
series does not give an adequate compre 
hension of the subject matter when the 
book is sold independently of the series. 

The idea that “no better course can be 
followed than to consider the experience 
of those who have been successful” leads 
the writer to freely quote the controlling 
policies of companies who have success 
fully met their “man problems.” Un- 
fortunately many of the company policies 
in force at the time the data for the book 
was gathered have been modified, so 2 
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reader is left in doubt as to whether or 
not all of the references cited represent 
current practice. - 

The book illustrates representative em- 
ployment forms and gives a comprehen- 
sive idea of methods used in organizing 
and maintaining the working force. There- 
fore, it is of interest to those not only 
inside the employment field but also to 
those who must gain a degree of familiar- 
ity with that work in order to be able to 
take part in the team work necessary to 
make any organization successful. 

Jesse C. SHEPARD, Employment Manager, 
Shepard Electric Crane and Hoist Co. 


The British Trade Boards System. By 
Dorothy Sells, Ph.D. P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., London, 1923. 289 pages. 
12s. 6d. 

The wages of three million workers in 
thirty-nine different trades in Great 
Britain are at present established by a 
series of boards, operating under the Trade 
Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. “The Brit- 
ish Trade Boards System,’ by Dorothy 
Sells, Ph.D., is a study of this wage-fixing 
plan, with particular reference to its oper- 
ation, “under the test of time and economic 
chaos,” i. e., since 1914. 

The book is a veritable mine of infor- 
mation, skillfully arranged, and presented 
in a journalistic rather than a pedagogical 
manner. Readers will no doubt agree with 
the author’s logically developed conclusion 
that The British Trade Boards System 
“has defects, but a careful study of its 
operation over that period of years (1914- 
1922) can hardly fail to convince the un- 
prejudiced that its merits greatly outweigh 
its faults.” 

The system, according to Dr. Sells, “has 
been an important factor in: (1) raising 
the level of wages among the poorest paid 
workers; (2) eliminating the competition 
of unscrupulous employers; (3) improving 
plant efficiency; (4) increasing organiza- 
tion of both workers and employers; (5) 
augmenting friendly relations between em- 
ployers and workers, and (6) reducing 
hours to some extent. These changes took 
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place, moreover, without the accompani- 
ment of any lasting, harmful consequences.” 

Pointing to the fact that King Hammu- 
rabi undertook to prescribe wage rates in 
Babylon over four thousand years ago, Dr. 
Sells points out that the idea of state regu- 
lation of wage is no new one. Her study 
is made under four main headings; an in- 
terpretation of the system of trade boards; 
a study of special problems; the economic 
effect on wages, hours, etc., and her con- 
clusions, based upon the mass of evidence 
presented. 

The first act, that of 1919, applied only 
to four trades, viz.: ready-made and whole- 
sale bespoke tailoring, paper box making, 
machine-made lace and net finishing, and 
chair making. The act as revised in 1918 
“was not a piece of war legislation, devised 
in a moment of great pressure. It was, 
rather, an extension of a well-tested experi- 
ment, invoked as a part of a scheme, which, 
it was believed, would aid in solving the 
great problems of industrial readjustment 
and unrest.” 

The boards vary in size from 15 to 83 
members, and—except in a few instances— 
they cover the whole of Great Britain. 
Membership is made up of representatives 
of both employers and workers, with a 
number of “appointed” members represent- 
ing the interests of the community at large. 
As the boards settle wages for women as 
well as men, there are 15 women and 40 
men sitting as “appointed members” on 44 
boards. 

Rates are arrived at by a process similar 
to bargaining, assisted by the appointed 
members in the capacity of conciliators. 
Dr. Sells describes in a very readable man- 
ner, typical rate-setting sessions of various 
boards, and further explains in some de- 
tail the method used to enforce the rates, 
the relationship of the system to the im- 
portant questions of apprenticeship, and, in 
short, it may be truthfully stated that the 
author has probed to the very bottom every 
possible aspect of the different phases of 
the boards’ activities and the. effect on 
the individual, the community and the state 
as a whole. 

A comprehensive 


appendix contains 
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copies of the acts, samples of the forms 
utilized, a summary of the recommenda- 
tions of the Cave Committee of En- 
quiry, 1922, and other valuable data re- 
garding the system and its administration. 
A bibliography of books and documents 
and a convenient index add further to the 
value of the study. 


H. C. Hupson, Ontario Superintendent, 
Employment Service of Canada. 


Principles of Merchandising. By Mel- 
vin Thomas Copeland, Ph.D. A. W. 
Shaw Co., Chicago, 1924. 362 pages. 
$4.00. 

The fact that the author puts in his 
preface “the only real solution of the prob- 
lems of marketing is practically certain to 
be found in the recognition and application 
of sound principles of merchandising, under 
competitive conditions which afford liberal 
opportunities for the manifestation of in- 
dividual initiative,” leads you to open Mr. 
Copeland’s book with a feeling that you 
are going to have an opportunity to make 
your own deductions and not have forced 
upon you a “cure all” for the high cost of 
marketing. 

This book teaches a common language, 
using the terms of merchandising, which 
will enable presidents, members of the 
board of directors, general managers and 
sales managers all to talk the same lan- 
guage and one be understood by the other. 
Much of the misunderstanding in merchan- 
dising is caused by the lack of all talking 
a common language. 

There are included many of the bulletins 
of the Harvard Bureau of Business Re- 
search and the author outlines clearly and 
in a well defined manner the fundamentals 
on which merchandising is built. 

Mr. Copeland has outlined very clearly 
the birth and progress of co-operative mar- 
keting associations. In a number of chap- 
ters he outlines the tremendous progress in 
chain stores, how they operate, contrasts 
them with the unit stores and gives the 
principles of the success of chain stores, 
pointing out that the same principles ap- 
plied to the operation.of unit stores will be 
helpful to that type of store. 


The light thrown on the operation: 
department stores with their costs and 
forth will open the eyes of many 
managers who have not taken the ¢ 
dig into the fundamentals and unde sta 
the operation of these stores which fy 
grown to such tremendous proportig 
all parts of the country. e 

The statements made by Mr. Copela 
are conservative, but not satisfied » 
making conservative statements ag 
proof is given at the same time to 
up the statements. a 

The analyst has charts presented throug 
out the book for more careful study an 
the formation of his own conclusions, 

No part of the book is more interestig 
than that which deals with the division 
merchandise into convenience goods, shoj 
ping goods and specialty goods. This se 
tion in itself is well worth re-reading ma 
times and when clearly in the mind of 
manufacturer will be helpful in o 
his merchandising policy. 

Following closely on the heels of ¢ 
division of the book is another which @ 
most equals it in interest, namely, the 
ysis of buying motives. 

Mr. Copeland has been fortunate in t 
ing the Graduate School of Business 
ministration of Harvard University 
laboratory to make an analysis of buyin 
motives, therefore his conclusions are mf 
based on theory but on a careful laborato 
test. In the last part of the book an 
line of what constitutes selling and a¢ 
tising takes both of these divisions from 
the early start of sales departments af 
advertising agents, points out the metho 
of organizing, compensating and operatif 
carrying them only so far as he has t 
able to outline actual principles which W 
be accepted as fundamentals. 

There isn’t a man interested in merck 
dising but that can profit by careful reat 
ing of this book, not only once but mam 
times until the fundamentals outlined b 
come the basis of their judgment in hat 
dling the individual problems that come 1 
day by day in the merchandising of @ 
product. 4 
G. W. Horxrns, Vice-President, 

Charles W. Hoyt Company, I 











